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LORDS, AND THEIR TITLES. 





Tue article in the Times on the use of titular addresses has excited, 
as might have been looked for, a good deal of attention. We think 
it will do a great deal of good; andthe mode in which it is received 
in certain quarters, shows that the good is not likely to be long in 
arriving; for we see how little there is to oppose to it. 

The Chronicle has the following remarks upon an article in the 
Standard :— 

“ The Standard did not meet the observations of the Times fairly, 
by showing that in every country the common and ordinary address 
is Lord. 

“* The question of primogeniture, (says the Standard, ) has been curi- 
ously brought into newspaper discussion by an article in the Times, 
which proposes, as an important reform, the abolition of the title of 
“ Lord,” as addressed to our Peers. This title, it appears, is pro- 
fane and disgusting, and tends to lower us in the eyes of foreigners. 
Where those foreigners come from, the Times does not condescend 
to inform us; but it certainly is not from Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Germany, France, &c. where the common and ordinary 
address of every person is Signor, Senor, Senhor, Mynheer, Mein- 
herr, &c., all of which signify Lord. Don is also Dominus; and 
even Sir, which the Times proposes to substitute in its place, is 
exactly the same thing; as any philological acquaintance will inform 
our neighbour and contemporary.’ ” 

Upon this passage the Chronicle remarks :—“ In all those coun- 
tries Lord is like Sir in this country, which signifies Lord, and is 
applied universally. The objection to my Lord is this country is, 
that it is distinctive and offensive, from the cumbrous and ostenta- 
tious manner in which it is applied. The individuals who is addressed 
as ‘ My Lord,’ feels himself as much elevated by the distinction as 
a native of New Zealand by the Tattoo, or some of the other Sava- 
ges of the South Seas by the privilege of wearing bones through 
their noses. Dame is the same originally as Madam, but a poor 
woman in the country does not conceive herself honoured by the 
title.” 

This is excellent: but the Chronicle concedes too much in allow- 
ing that the title of Lord answers to that of Sir, and Signor, &c, 
Sir, Sire, Sieur, Signor, all come from the Latin Senior, Elder. 
Don (Dominus) is the master of the house; Heer and Herr (Myn- 
heer) is the Latin Herus, the master of the household. Monsieur 
and Monseigneur are the same words, meaning My Sir or Senior, 
the former being only the contraction. We allow that use is every- 
thing, as we see in that very instance, Monsieur signifying only My 
Sir, and Monseigneur, My Lord ; but if the Standard’s argument is 
shewn to apply neither in spirit nor in letter, it becomes doubly 
inefficient. 

The Chronicle proceeds to add some remarks to its former ones 
on this snbject, and takes the opportunity of introducing an illus- 
tration upon which we shall say a word or two. 

“England,” says this intelligent journal, is “the country of 
distinctions ; we wish we could say that England gains in happiness 
by them. So far from it, it is impossible, go where you will, not 
to see that the artificial distinctions of society in this country are a 
source of much heart-burning and uneasiness——People will not 
enjoy the happiness within their reach, because others may be 
happy in the same manner. 

_ “When an Englishman of rank leaves his own country he 
1s at first miserable, because he perceives nowhere else that 
servility to which he was accustomed at home, What is* called 
cutting a man is known only in this country. In France no 
man ever conceives that he ought to have one manner of ad- 
dressing one man, and another manner in addressing another; 
the consequence of which is, that there is none of that con- 
straint and reserve which distinguish ourselves. The extent 
to which these foolish distinctions are constantly present to 
all Englishmen, may be seen in the pages of those writers whose 





more especial business it is to observe our social peculia- 
rities. Thus, for instance, we find Mr Galt, in his Life of Byron, 
dwelling on the imprudence of Mr Leigh Hunt forgetting that a 
person in his rank ought always to have been on his guard in his 
intimacy with a Lord. A foreigner could not understand the fol- 
lowing passage :—* Mr Hunt, at no period of their acquaintance, 
appears to have been sufficiently sensible that a man of positive 
rank has it always in his power, without giving anything like such a , 
degree of offence as may be resented otherwise than by estrange- 
ment, to inflict mortification; and in consequence presumed too 
much to an equality with his Lordship—at least this is the impres- 
sion his conduct made upon me, from the familiarity of his dedica- 
tory epistle prefixed to Rimini, to their riding out at Pisa together, 
dressed alike:—*‘ We had blue. frock coats, white waistcoats and 
trousers, and velvet caps & la Raphael, and cut a gallant figure.’ I 
do not discover on the part of Lord Byron that his Lordship ever 
forgot his rank; nor was he a personage likely to do so; in saying, 
therefore, that Mr Hunt presumed upon his condescension, I judge 
entirely upon his own statement of facts. I am not undertaking a 
defence of his Lordship for the manner in which he acted towards 
Mr Hunt, because it appears to me to have been, in many respects 
mean; but I do think there was an original error, a misconception 
of himself, on the part of Mr Hunt, that drew down upon him a 
degree of humiliation, that he might, by more self-respect, have 
avoided.’ ” 

As the Chronicle has mentioned Mr Galt, we will bestow another 
word or two on our cartilaginous friend. When Mr Galt professes 
to judge of the intercourse between Lord Byron and Mr Leigh Hunt, 
“entirely upon Mr Huni’s own statement,” it is a pity he had not 
considered Mr Galt’s unwillingness to judge fairly, and Mr Galt’s 
inability to judge at all. In that statement, the dedication alluded 
to is given up, as a piece of romantic simplicity; but this it did not 
suit Mr Galt to notice. He helps himself to what he pleases out 
of the book, in order to make up his own; endeavours to avail 
himself of a few thoughts from the men he abuses, which he jum- 
bles beyond the power of disentangling ; and then struts forth, with 
his natural common-places and his acquired perplexity, to make a 
bad business of a lively subject, and account for what has been 
explained before him. What has riding out with a lord, “ dressed 
alike,’ to do with want of self-respect? Do men of letters not 
dress like other men? Or does Mr Galt, when he rides out with a 
lord, feel as if he ought to take a hatband out of his pocket, and 
fall in the rear? Here, indeed, lies the secret. Mr Galt, through- 
out his book, shews every possible consideration for a lord, and 
none for those who differ with lords. If a fault is allowed, it is 
sure to be followed by its excuses. Lord Byron was “mean,” but 
then we are to consider this and that; he was ill-tempered, but 
then we are to reflect, &c.; he was unjustifiable, but then here is 
his justification, Now, this is all very good and proper when the 
charity is extended to every one. Mr Hunt himself has suggested 
as many excuses for Lord Byron as any man. But when we see 
the charity confined to rank and fashion, and the vulgar delight 
of deeming “ to the badder end” indulged in with regard to such 
as are supposed to be out of the pale, the servility of the instinct is 
apparent. Mr Galt’s book, in this respect, is as “gross, open, 
palpable,” and, we are happy to add, unseasonable, as his attempts 
at thinking are ludicrous. The Chronicle may well say that foreigners 
would net understand the passage it has quoted. Englishmen, 
unfortunately, will understand it too well; but late events will help 
them to get rid of this ignoble distinction ; and even the Galts of 
the next generation may discover, that it is possible for three 
acquaintances to ride out together, dressed all alike, and enjoying 
the southern gaiety of their costume, without its following that any 
one of them should be bound to think his community of cap an 
impertinence.* 


, 


* Asa specimen of Mr Galt’s notion of self-respect, take the following - 
—‘‘ His introduction to Lord Byron’s familiarity was managed, he informs 
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We add a good word for Mr Galt from the Times :— | girl in company, and contrived to keep our opinions to ourselves, 

“A Livinc Mopet.—(From Galt’s Life of Byron—a book which Lady Morgan is really very clever, and passages of her book are 
contains much entertaining matter, but which, upon the whole, very amusing; but she is so eternally thrusting herself forward, 
offends the reader by its inflated efforts to be profound and imagi- | iy .isting that she knows everything, and begging us to hear her 
native. The author is a plain man with some acutenes of observa- | pase» E il a Rael oad of Jerk ge pts 
tion, but he should not encroach on the bounds of philosophy and | ae Sey OS SE ee of ‘8 Caras the city whom she 
poetry.|—‘ That the character of Myrrha (in Sardanapalus) was affects to despise could not talk it as well as she, that instead of 
drawn from life, and that the Guiccivli was the model, I have no allowing us to take her for the patriotic and philosophical per- 
doubt. She had, when most encharted by her passion for Byron, sonage she wishes to be considered at one moment, she will suffer 
—at the very time when the drama was written—many sources of | us only to think of her in the light she is putting herself into at 
regret; and he was too keen an observer, and of too jealous a ‘ : : 
nature, not to have marked every shade of change in her appear- 
ance, every moment of melancholy reminiscence; so that, even . Js _ vtpacthen: 
though she might never have given expression to her sentiments, breeding and fashion, as to be eternally claiming a reputation for it, 
still, such was her situation, that it could not but furnish him with | Her perplexity between the wish to be thought universal, and the pas- 
fit suggestions from which to fill up the moral being of the lonian | sion for being in the mode, is manifested at every turn, If a Parisian 


all others, and the one nevertheless of which she has the greatest 
horror; namely, that of a person so conscious of the want of real 


slave. Were the character of Myrrha scanned with this reference, 
while nothing could be discovered to detract from the value of the 
composition, a great deal would be found to lessen the merit of the 
poet’s invention.* He had with him the very being in person 
whom he has depicted in the drama, of dispositions and endow- 
ments greatly similar, and in circumstances in which she could not 
but feel as Myrrha is supposed to have felt: and it must be 
admitted that he has applied the good fortune of that incident to a 
beautiful purpose.’ ”— 7 mes of Saturday. 

To Mr Galt’s ignorance of the meaning of the word “ invention,’ 
must be added his ignorance of the lady’s character, whom | 
he affectedly calls “the Guiccioli.”” She was a good-hearted 
woman, capable of a real attachment; but she was anything but | 
uncomplaining. 

We have no wish, however, to return to the subject of Lord 
Byron. It was with pain we ever took it up, and nothing but 
necessity will induce us to resume it. We admire, in common with 
all the world, the man of genius: we are tired, in common with 
them, of hearing his eternal story: and such glorious times have 


arrived for the whole human race, that we are content to look | 


forward, without caring to think of anything less, except it be the 
objects of this paper. 





Lf ‘ a ‘ 
THE READER: 
CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, WITH 
OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 
France in 1829-30. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Saunders and Otley. 
[Continued.] 


We had intended to make some larger comments upon Lady | 
Morgan’s book ; but upon looking into it more closely for that pur- | 
pose, we are obliged to confess that we have been so wearied by its | 


excessive restlesness and flutter, its incorrigible boarding-school 
affectation of talking French, its jumble of every subject, pretensions 
to every knowledge and every s/ang, and above all, its preposterous 
attempts to reconcile an admiration of the Parisian heroes, and 
an unbounded sympathy towards the species, with{an almost 
weeping anxiety not to be rejected by the fashionable, and a most 
unnatural cutting of poor chambermaids and badauds, that if she 
had been a little more feminine in the midst of it all, and not defied 
alike the opinion of enemies and friends, for the sake of this be- 
traying passion to be thought what she is not, we should have 


turned from her with a smile as we do from a chattering little show- | 





us, by pretending to admire what he secretly despised, and praising a speech 
as correct and proper, which he thought ridiculous and uncalled for.” — 
Spectator. 

Mr Galt in his flattering notions of the British public, probably thought 
that this would be considered wise, or at least knowing and harmless ; and 
we fear it would have been so a little while back. One great event has 
effected a marvellous clearing in their moral eye sight. It is the love of 
truth, that isnow thought to be the great and sovereign principle ; and not 
cant and assentation. 

The Spectator has supplied us with more of Mr Galt’s sublimities. Be- 
sides being ‘ cartilaginous,’ we find heis ‘* gelatinous,” and we forgot to 
mention that dreams have an affinity with cartilage. ‘* There is no account 
of any great poet,” says Mr Galt, alluding to Wordsworth, _* whose 
geuins was of that dreamy cartilaginous kind which hath its being in haze,” 
&e. 

“ Are there any symptoms of the gelatinous character of the effusions of 
the Lakers in the compositions of tlomer ?”’ 

<¢ Sitting amidst the shrouds and rattlings, in the tranquillity of the moon- 
light, churming an inarticulate melody, he (Byron) seemed almost appa- 
ritional, suggesting dim reminiscences of him who shot the albatros. He 
was as a mystery in a winding sheet, crowned with a halo.” 

We have also a “diseased crave,” a ‘‘ mural wreck,” ‘‘ excoriated sen- 
sibility,” ‘ maelstrom agitations of remorse,” &c. In short, not to deny 


that in any life of Lord Byron entertainment may be found, though the 
subject is now getting tiresome, Mr Galt’s book is stale, disengennons, and 
absurd- . ; 

# <¢ The writer does not know what invention means,’”’—~ Times, 


cockney behaves like a hero, she is anxious to let us know that 
nobody admires him more than herself, and that she sees far beyond 
the artificial distinctions of society; the next moment we find her 
sneering at Cornhill and St Paul’s Church-yard, talking of the 
“fumes” of the city, and elegantly exclaiming “Ods nausea and 
indigestion!’ which are things she had better know nothing about. 
A politician comes up, and she must know all about politics and 
politeness ; a man of letters, and she must be deep in literature and 
the last new song; an artist, and she is all art, and the darling of 
Denon; an ostler, and then she must know all about ostlers, and 
say “Bang up,” and callahat “a castor,” and look knowing about 
the “reg’lar”’ mail-coach, with an eye to being thought above it. 
If the craving for sympathy were uppermost in all this absurdity, 
| or if it were nothing but sheer animal spirit, Lady Morgan would 
| be capable of merging the consideration of herself in that of the 
| many; and we might still hope for a book that her enemies would 
| admire as well as be angry with. But when all the world, at every 
| page, are called upon to admire and sympathize with herself, she 
| herself being ready at the same time to give up nine-tenths of them 
| for the sake of a good word from a femme « la mode, she provokes 
| us to resist her pretensions, and to wish she would keep at home, 
The other day, knowing nothing about the Fine Arts, she wrote a 
| book on Salvator Rosa. There was a masterly criticism upon it in 
| the Edinburgh Review, and the utmost expression of rage and 
contempt which she could bestow upon the critic, was to call him a 
| “cockney” and the “ Lycurgus of Bow-Bells.” A “ cockney” with 
her is the greatest term of vituperation; as if the vulgarest of the 
cockneys were not famous for the same instinct of self-renunciation ; 
or as if the people she hoped to conciliate by it, did not laugh at 
| her while they clapped their hands, 


” 


Was it the people @ la mode 
| then, who won the Three Days’ Battle at Paris? Was it the 
| gens comme il faut, the dandies, and the “received?” Or was it 
not the artisans and the journeymen, the unwashed artificers, the 
mere human beings with hearts beating in their bosoms, instead of 

} 


feathers fluttering on their heads, in short, the cockneys of Paris, 


the fellow-citizens of her friend Beranger ? The commonest under- 
standings begin to be ashamed of being imposed upon by nick-names. 
Lady Morgan, according to her pretensions, ought to have been 
among the first to undeceive them, 

We omit as much of all this as we can, and proceed with extracts 
of the most entertaining passages. 

Fourniture.—On paying our first visit to the Count de Segur, I 
was greatly struck “by finding the stairs of his hotel carpeted! 
| The stairs of a Parisian hotel carpeted! ! Our carriage was shortly 
afterwards stopped by a crowd of vehicles at the corner of the Rue 
St Mare; so | amused my ennui, by reading the shop-boards about 
me (an amusement to which Iam much given.) The first that met 
my eye was “ Grand Depot de Tapis.” Lasked the shopman, (who 
| came to the carriage window to know if I wanted anything) if he 
| had any English carpets. He answered rather evasively, after the 
| Irish fashion, “ We have the most beautiful variety of woollen goods 
| recently introduced for furniture, and, as for carpeting, we have 
les plus superbs tapis d’ Aubisson et les moquettes les plus nouvelles ; 
| les tapis jaspers, les lapis & la Fenetienne, et les tapis de draps im- 
| prime de Ternaux.” 

In short, I found that the looms of Wilton and Kidderminster 
were at work in France; and that the new wants of civilization 
| felt by all the other grades of society, as well as by the highest, 
were originating new branches of industry and ingenuity, and mul- 

| tiplying that test of all classes, da classe industrielle. What would 
| Madame de Sévigné or Madame de Lafayette, say to these carpets 
| of many names and textures? or la Grande Mademoiselle, who 
carried about her scrap of foot-cloth, as a royale privilege, destined 
only to be placed before the fauteuil,—that bone of contention to 
| all the potentates of Europe. What would Cardinal de Richelieu 
| say toa shop-keeper of the Rue St Denis, with his feet on a rug, 
| and his body reposing on piles of cushions; while his Eminence, the 
| real King of France, and the dictator of Europe, was obliged, 
amidst all his power, to strew his room with rushes, and was com- 
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lled to forego the use of foot-cloth and carpet, in the presence of 
the royal puppet whom he governed and despised. These were 
not the proposed ends of the miserable, laborious intrigues, and 
atrocious crimes, which he mistook for government. Thiey have, 
however, been attained, in spite of all the efforts of him, and of his | 
class, to maintain the people in ignorance and in slavery; and | 
could he look forth from the tomb, (that truth-telling leveller) the | 
memory of his tortuous and blvod-thirsty policy would be still | 
further embittered by the spectacle of all the good he had in vain | 
laboured to prevent, and by the light it cast on the mean and paltry | 
ambition which governed his political existence. 

On every side, and in every street, | found new marts opened 
for the comfort and accommodation of the people, whose diflused 
wealth and wide-spread ease are the fruits of the Revolution, | 
which with all its obstacles and all its errors, has advanced, and 
will still further advance, the civilization and happiness of Europe. 
Of these new adaptations to the improved condition of man, the 
bazaars are the most remarkable. There, in a purer air, and under 
good shelter, the purchaser may suit his taste and his purse, from 
one, franc to a million; and there, the prince or the pauper may 
furnish his palace or his cabin, with all that luxury demands, or the 
most restricted want may require, 

But though improvement may be traced through al! classes of 
society, from the highest to the lowest, there is more of English 
comfort and of Italian taste, more of the real accommodations of | 
life, and of the acts which embellish and adorn it, in the residence 
of that class, now distinguished by the epithet “ industrie//e,” than 
among the remaining fragments of the ancient noblesse, er the | 
professional and agricultural population. France certainly was thie 
most conventional country in the world; and even now, from the 
Salle de Grace (the reception room of the Dauphmess) down to the | 
taudis of the Swiss, or up to the cinguiPme etage of the sempstress, 
the same model of furniture still prevails, differing only in the value 
of the material, or the art with which it is constructed. The fur- | 
niture, de rigueur, is everywhere the same. The pendule of the 
chimney-piece, with its attendant supporters, two flambeaux, flanked 
by as many vases. A canapé at the head of the room, a set of 
chairs regimented against the walls, a table in the centre, a geucridon 
in the corner, while the eternal alcove contains everywhere the 
same formed bed, decked as tastefully with calico at a frane a yard, as | 
with embroidered muslin at a louis. Such is the salon of the Prin- 
cess, and the lodge of the porter de la vieille roche,—the last classes 
where innovation or improvement ever make their approach.— Vol. I. 
p. 370. 

Mornincs at Parts—Nothing can be more delightful, more 
instructive, more amusing, than our mornings at Paris. One goes | 
through a course of literature, science, arts, politics, philosophy, 
and fashion, toute en courant; laughing, arguing, gossipping, lounging 
on sofas, or jumping into carriages, running in and out of public and 
private edifices and collections, each in itself a monument or a 
museum,—assisting (as the French phrase it) at sittings and societies 
for the promotion of edles lettres, morals, education, agriculture, 
manufactures, religion, and charity, from the royal and accredited 
“Institute, as by law established, to the self-authorised societ:’ philo- 
technique, composed of les enfans de bonnes lettres of both sexes,—or 
to the amateur concert inwhicha Rossiai or a Paer do not cisdain 
to beara part. This peripatetic sort of study, this ambulatory can- 
vassing of objects, places, and persons is the shortest and pleasantest 
cut to knowledge; and it is a course which Paris, and Paris onty, 
can afford, among all the capitals of civilized Europe. Busy, pre- 
occupied, money-making London offers nothin: roaching to It. 
In this study there are no abstractions, everyt is positive and 
tangible. Scarcejy an hypothesis can be advanced, but you can lay 
your finger upon the i! 
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VI 
flustration ; and whether you go abroad or 
stay at home, school goes on equally the same. 
is everywhere in France. In other eapitals you may live 
butin Paris you must. Whether moving or at rest, 
abroad, idle or diligent, dissipated or domestic, I, at lea $ sure 
to add to my éiny stock of knowledge without secking it, and merely 
by giving myself up to the chances of the day as they came.— 
P, 318. 

IGNORANOE OF THE OLD KINGs AND INTELLIGENCE OF THE PRE- 
sENT Popuace.—* What is the use of so much reading?” said 
Louis the Fourteenth, to his too faithful journalist Dangeau. — It is 
an historical! fact that this much-lauded Monarch never read Pascal, 
and that though he called the ‘ Telemachus’ of Fenelon “ a foolish 
book,” he never perusdl it. To the Duc de Marsillac he once 
replied, “ I hate persons who reason,” and the Abbé Longuerue 
declared of him, that he never read a book in the world, save his 
prayer-book (ses Heures) but that he was very learned in ceremo- | 
nies: “ that,” says the Abbé, “ is his sphere.” — All that had gone 
before him was lost to him; for he never opened a work of history ; 
and in his own times, he was himself, in his own eyes, the beginning 
and the end. It was this profundity of ignorance (studiously main- | 
tained by Anne of Austria, and by Mazarin, for the express purpose | 
of their policy and power) that placed him so abjectly under the | 
controul of his priestly directors. When his Jesuit confessor, Le 
Tellier (to quiet those periodical scruples which came with indiges- | 
tion after his full-fed media nocte) assured him “ that all the goods | 
of his subjects were his own private property, and that, in taking | 
them to his own personal use, he only took what belonged to him,” - 
he believed the dictum, and acted upon it. Alternately the dupe of | 
his confessor and his mistresses, he hoped to expiate by a timid | 
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submission to the former, the irregularities which he committed 
with the latter; and supposing that he had secured salvation by the 
dragonades, he reproached heaven with neglect of his worldly 
affairs, during the reverses of his latter life, and was heard to ex- 
claim, “ How, then, has God forgotten all that 1 have done for 
him ?” 

There is now scarcely a porter, a water-carrier, or a commissioner, 
running the streets of Paris, who is not more learned and more en- 
lightened, than this royal patron of letters of the Augustan age of 
France. In every hand there is now to be found a book! Enter into 
the rudest porter’s lodge of the simplest hotel, in the remotest quarter, 
and you will discover cheap editions of the best authors, which are 
beyond the means only of the very lowest indigence; there too are 
to be seen lithographic copies of the historical pictures of Gerard, 
Gros, and other eminent artists, whose works are instruction under 
the most obyious form; while the humblest mechanic finds a leisure 
hour for the acquirement of knowledge, if it be only in following 
the amusing experiments of the itinerant professors of physics, in 
the Chasaps Elysées. Talking on this subject to a writer in the ‘ Revue 
Encyclopédique,’ he said, “ you must come with me to see an illustra- 
tion of your remark, in the person of a self-educated boot-maker, 


/ who has constructed an astronomical toy of great ingenuity.” 


’ 


“{ desire no better,’ I replied; and accordingly the next morn- 
ing we paid a visit to this Newton of the awl and last. 

The bumble dwelling of the self-taught astronomer lay in the old 
quarter of the Louvre, in the Rue des Prétres, behind one of the 
most antient and historical churches of Paris (that of St Germain 
l’Auxerrois). In passing through this royal parish church, to make 
our egress through a lateral door, we lingered for a moment in the 
choir aod aisles—what a scene! and what recollections! The 
tapestry hangings used for the féte-dieu, were not yet taken down. 


| The dinvy ohscurity of its dim religious light, its rude architectural 
| forms, aud tinsel ornaments, recalled the barbarism of those times, 


when its be!l tolled for the massacre of St Bartholomew, while the 
work of murder wes going on. 

What a contrast between the people of Paris at that epoch, and 
during the 4arricad.s which followed, and the present population, 
when one of their lowest class is drawing the attention of 
foreizners by his scientific labours and ingenious inventions. 

Our astronomer was lodged on the second-floor in one of those 
dreary edifices so common in ihe old quarters of Paris, in which a 
narrow entry and steep flight of stairs lead to many separate apart- 
ments, like the flats of Edinburgh. I was struck by the neatness 
of his litde room, and by the ornaments on his chimney: the never 
failing pendule, the candlesticks and vases of flowers. His “ syst0me 
du monde, mis en action,” occupied the centre. As I do not profess 
to be blessed with a very mechanical head, I shall not attempt to 
describe this instrument, or to criticise its utility, But even to me 
it gave evidence of intelligence, industry, patience, and an inquiring 
mind, which under happier circumstances, might have placed its 
owner on the arm-chairs of the /ustitué. Where such are the 
amusements of the laborious classes, how vain and futile must be 
the hope of duping and misgoverning them.—P., 381. 

/ROMIGENITURE (By Sir C. Morgan) —In England, the powers of 
the state, however theoretically divided, are, for all practical purposes, 
vested in a pure oligarchy. A close aristocracy of the titled nobility 
and the greater landed proprietors, monopolize a paramount influ- 
ence in Parliament; and the King and his Ministers can do nothing 
without their permission: while the people have little direct control 
over afliirs, and are allowed no greater liberty than serves to increase 
their productive powers as labourers for the benefit of the privi- 

‘ged consumers of the public revenue. It is a notion, deeply 
engraven in the Englishman’s tnagination, that the possession of 
jand is something very different, and very superior to all other sorts 
of weaith; and that if to this claim to distinction be added a title, 
and two or three generations of ancestors, the possessor is fairly 
privileged to quarter his family on the tithes and taxes of the nation. 
Before this power every knee bows; to it the throne has gradually 
yielded its prerogative, and the people surrendered their rights ; and 
in it is vested all the substantial authority and real influence, in the 
English scheme of Governmeat. Although the principal part of 
the public business be transacted in the Commons, the Lords (re- 
presented there by their nominees) in reality decide on all important 
questions, and give the tone and character to public affairs. In 
France, on the contrary, the rights of primogeniture are abolished, 
aristocracy has searcely any privileges, and the Chamber of Peers 
is a mere surplusage, a supernumerary wheel in the state machine, 
which complicates without materially modifying its movements. It 
is in vain that the executive in creating a peer, dignifies him with a 
title, and confers on him a legislative power; he is not thereby 
separated from the mass of the people, in sentiment or in interest, 
and the spirit of liberty shows itself in the upper house, with nearly 
as much firmness and purity as in the Chamber of Deputies.— 
Vol. I. P. 2. 

Wherever the right of primogeniture is acknowledged, there the 
excluded cadets of the great proprietors must be supported by the 
people. It was so in old France; it is soin England. The 
younger brothers, educated with the future chiefs of their houses, 
necessarily adopt their habits and their prejudices, their turn for 
expense and idleness, and their proud contempt for commercial 
industry. To provide for. them, the army and navy, the church, 





the civil service, must be placed at the disposition of the heads 
of the great families; and to possess this influence the nobility 
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must obtain such a power in the state, as is obviously subversive of 
real liberty and diffused happiness. To keep this body in vigour, 
the laws must be so regulated as to encourage, in a vicious degree, 
accumulation of wealth into few hands, so that eventually the po- 
pulation must be divided into groups,—the extreme rich and the 
extreme poor; than which, a greater curse can hardly be inflicted 
on civilized man. 


} 


latter had come on his way to Madrid. This resolution was taken without 
the advice of the council, and by no means pleased the people. 
| capital on the 10th of April, having appointed a regency, with the Infaat 


| 


He lett the 


Don Antooio at its head, and reached Vittoria on the 16th. His progress 
was signalized the whole way with every demonstration of attachment and 
triumph. Some of the inhabitants, in the excess of their zeal, strewed their 


garments on the road where the wheels of the royal carriage were to pass, 


that they might preserve the marks of the joyful event ever after. Sovereigns 


In England, the energies of the people and the success of their | sy beloved can only improve on this homage and testimony of devotedness 
manufacturing and commercial exertions, have tended to control | by riding over the necks of their subjects! On the day that Ferdinand 


and to disguise this catenation of events. The great industrial for- 
tunes raise the condition of the people to the level of the landed 
aristocrat; and as this species of pore | is to a certain degree 
gavelled, it returns a large mass of wealth back upon the middle 
and inferior ranks. But the mischief is still at work, an active 


the taxes, and the poor rates, and the deteriorated condition of the 
labouring classes.—P. 6. 





Another Extract from the 3rd Vol. (unpublished) of Hazlitt’s Life 
of Napoleon. 


Masterty AND CANDID OBSERVATIONS ON THE FAILURE OF 
Napocron iN Spain.—Two things suggest themselves here from Napoleon’s 
failure on this occasion. The first is, the necessity of justice on the 
liberal side of the question. 
began, very well without it: but we cannot. 


| 


arrived at Vittoria, the commission appointed to try Godoi received an order 
from the Regency to stop proceedings against him, and he was soon after. 
wards released, and conducted to the frontier by Buonaparte’s desire, 
Whether it was that the Emperor wished to oblige King Charles by saving 
the life of his favourite, or that he thought he might learn important state 


agent of misery; and it shows itself in all its deformity, in the debt, | stares from 0 Gan whe bed ruled Spain bye ned fer twanty yeors ; orth 


he resolved to hold in hisown hands all the twisted threads of policy ; or to 
check and mortify the impatience of the people for vengeance ; or finally, to 
shew favour to an old protegé and tolerably faithful ally. Ferdinand had some 
difficulty to escape from the Joyalty of the citizens of Vittoria, who were dis- 
posed to detain him by force among them, till he assured them of the perfect 
good understanding between himself and the French Emperor. On the 18th he 


| received Napoleon’s letter, and still, in spite of the remonstrances of his most 


Others may do, and have done, since the world | 
We have not custom, pre- | 


judice, fashion, and a thousand things to eke out imperfections: we | 


have nothing but our good cause and our good name to carry us through, 
and we cannot afford to have them fairly called in question, We appeal to 
justice, and by that we must abide. Our adversaries pay us the compliment 
to criticize us severely, and with reason, for we challenge the comparison. 


| malice propense, no ill intentions in the business. 


| dangerous for a foreignprince to trust himself in it ? 


They who set up no other pretension than the right of the strongest, or of | 
rescription, can never be in the wrong while they are uppermost, or while | 
Pp P 8 y PP 


the person, if not the act, is legitimate. On the other band, our smallest 
fault ‘shows ugly” by the side of the abstract standard of public good 
which we have fondly erected; and our most casual departure from this, 
shocks public opinion, and alienates numbers. ‘This is seen remarkably in 
the present instance. Bonaparte, by seizing on a crown that did not belong 


' had ! 


to him, raised an universal hubbub of indignation against him, from one end | 
of Europe to the other, which has not subsided to this hour. The reason is, | 


he had no traditional right or privilege to plead, and stood or fell by his own 
act and deed. That very crown that Bonaparte wrested from Ferdinand, 
the latter had torn with insolence and perfidy from his father’s brow, though 
no more notice was taken of this circumstance than if it had descended to 


him in the course of nature—he has since been the parricide of liberty and | 


of his country—no one is surprised or shocked at it, it produces no effect, 
because he does not profess to be accountable to any law but his own will, 
and is absolved by his birth from every tie of humanity and justice. That 


which by a received formula sets itself above the law, is also raised above | 


opinion. 

oo" if anyone could pretend to govern by dint of mere ability and 
skill, it was Buonaparte, no one ever devised or carried into effect greater 
or more beneficial designs for his own or other countries ; yet all his 
schemes at last recoiled upon himself, from his not allowing the popular voice 
and wish toact as an habitual counterpoise and corrective to the deduc- 
tions of reason or the glosses of ambition. No one individual is as wise 
as the whole put together; or if he were ten times wiser, his wisdom is not 
adapted to their ignorance, Tle more lofty and extensive his views, the 
less approbation and the more obstacles they will meet with; and no man 
can stamp the seal of his understanding on the public weal, unless it 


judicious friends, determined to proceed. He left Vittoria on the 19th and 
from Irun sent forward an aide-de-camp of the Emperor’s with a letter, to 
say that he should be at Bayonne the next day, if agreeable to his Mapesty. 
Buonaparte, when he received the news from his aide-de-camp, could hardly 
believe it. ‘ How!’ heexclaimed — ‘* is he coming ? No! itis not, 
possible!” These words have been quoted to shew that Buonaparte had no 

They appear to me to 
What ! was France become a robber’s cave, that it was 
Every man who comes 
into your house puts himself into your power ; but that alone does not give 
you the right to seize upon his purse or person, It is true, it does not 
appear that Buonaparte either decoyed or invited the Spanish Princes into his 
territory ; he merely let them come upon an understanding of good faith, 
and all that he had to do was to let them go back again. Would that he 
It would have had a much less injurious effect if he had gained 
possession of their persons by main force, than under a mask of hospitality 
and friendship.—P. 277. 





shew the contrary. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam allis.~O1o SAYING. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 











Montmaur, a famous wit, miser, and epicure, being asked why 
he was “fond of going to other peoples’ dinners,” answered, “ Be- 
cause the dinners won’t come to me.—Anecdotes Littéraircs—His 
confessor told him one day, that even with fasting, it was a very 
difficult thing to reach Paradise. “I have no doubt of it,” said 


| Montmaur; “it is a great way to go without eating.” 


is at first melted with the warmth of attachment and sympathy. It is | 


not enough that things are good in themselves: they require time and cus- 
tom to make them desirable; and these will make the worst endurable, 
if the people are enlightened, and judges of the good intended for them. 
Then they have a right to be consulted ; if they are ignorant and incompe- 
tent : then they will spit our improvements back in our face, Truth indeed 
will prevail in the end with fair play, but not by a fiat of the will ; and all that 
force can do is to neutralize the force opposed to its diffusion. 
viewed the matter in too liberal and mechanical a light, and thought that 
nations were to be drilled like armies. 
school-studies. Had he been a metaphysician instead of a mathematician, 
he would not have fallen into this error: but then he would not have 
gained battles nor raised himself to the height he did. There is nothing 
that people resent more than having benefits thrust upon them: it is adding 
insult, as they think, to injury. Our attack on Copenhagen the year before 
was bad enough, and was loudly exclaimed against, but it was nothing in 
vulgar estimation to this affair of Spain. 
enemies, determined to do the Danes all the mischief we could for our own 
sakes. We took their ships from them; we did not pretend to give them 
anything in exchange. This was honest and above-board. Mankind 
above all things hate to be made the dupes of doubtful professions of wisdom 
and benevolence. 


Bonaparte | “ rss 
dirt were trumps, what hands you would hold !”’} 


His system savoured too much of his | 


| for writing materials to note it down, 


We went as open and declared | 


There is another letter of Buonaparte’s, of nearly the same date with the one | 


above quoted, addressed to Ferdinand, which, if meant to cajole the Prince is 
bad enough : if serious, is still worse. There are expressions init about Kings 
andthe People, truly worthy of his correspondent ; and which could never 
be forgiven in him, but that he afterwards met with enough to cure him of 
this delusion, and that his attempts to pass beyond his proper sphere and 
ye were as unavailing as tliose of the child to leap over its own sha- 

ow. 
upon the people, will account for the little resistance he might be supposed 
to expect from them, and the thoughtless provocation he gave them, much 
better than his grave and manly advice to Murat, so as to produce a 
direct contradiction in terms. His disposition to screen Godoi, and to check 
every spontaneous impulse of popular feeling, are also very bad symptoms. 
But if the intoxication of supreme power so soon turns the head of the 
individual (as it were in spite of himself) what must it do in the course of 
generations, and when the poison is infused into the very blood. But to pro- 
ceed —Ferdinand, uneasy at not being recognized as King by Murat, and 
anxious to pay his court to Buonaparte, set out for Bayonne, whither the 


The factitious elevation from which he here pretends to look down | 


Talleyrand, who is coming into England as ambassador, is said 
to have originated the famous apophthegm, “ that speech was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts.” On the other hand, Mr Fox was 
of opinion, that the more truth you spoke, the less diplomatists 
believed you; so that you tricked them by absolute want of trickery. 
And we can very well believe it. 

Ixk at Hanp.—One evening, Lord Barrymore made a remark 
which transported Anthony Pasquin so much, that he vociferated 
The former called him to 
order, and asked what he wanted. “ Ink—ink—ink, my Lord!” 
he replied, striking his hand on the table. “Do you?” said his 
Lordship: “wash your hands, and then you'll get a quart.’— 
—Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage—{This reminds us of L. 
who said at whist, to a hand “ more clever than clean,”—*“ M., if 


Dantas (now flowering).—The Dahlia was a flower unknown in 
Europe within the last twenty years; it is a native of the marshes 
of Peru; it was called after Dahl, the famous Swedish botanist. Its 
varieties at present amount to nearly 600. The most beautiful 
flowering time of the dahlia is from the beginning of August to the 
middle of October. It is thought to flower best in a poor, gravelly 
soil, and does not require much water. Lady's Magazine and 
Flora Domestica. 





AMUSEMENTS oF KiNcs.—The Ex-King of France commenced 
the shooting season in the neighbourhood of Lulworth Castle on 
the first day of the month.—Morning Herald.—This is a mistake : 
Charles’s shooting began on the 27th July; but the birds were so 
strong on the wing, and the fowling piece recoiled so confoundedly, 
from want of cleaning, that he was obliged to desist.—Spectator.— 
{It was called to mind the other day, in some evening paper, that 
Charles IX, the St Bartholomew King, amused himself with shoot- 
ing his subjects out of a window. His worthy descendant and 
namesake, not being able to shoot men, takes to killing birds. If 
he does not succeed in killing all, he at least cracks their legs and 
wings, shoots their beaks off or their eyes out, deprives young of 
their mothers, and sends a partridge to grind and torture its 
wounded thigh among the stubble: and this is something. It is 
keeping a Monarch’s hand in.] 
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